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| France 
HIS PARAGRAPH must be short. We will 
not impose on France words of consolation. 
Rather we turn to France for comfort for our- 
selves and to the defeated French 
for inspiration. France is not a 
great power now—in those terms. 
By military standards France is 
small and stricken, defeated, bank- 
_tupt. But we look to see France’s riches; her 
_ defeat makes us need them more. 
i 


A Call to the Whole Nation 


“ 
““OQuR NATION was established and has 
been proudly maintained in the knowledge that 
Almighty God is the ultimate au- 
thority over men and their gov- 
ernments.” So runs the recent 
manifesto of the National Com- 
mittee for Religious Recovery, 
which goes on to urge all Americans to pray for 
divine guidance to ‘“‘a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.” The 
signatories of this call are important people— 
cabinet members, senators, governors, men and 
women of affairs. Individuals among them have 
been known throughout the years for their re- 
ligious devotion; as a group they perhaps signify 

at a genuine spiritual awakening is taking place 


Hitler’s 
| March 


Spiritual 
| Manifesto 





among the nation’s leaders. It is to be profoundly 
hoped so; such an awakening is already struggling 
to manifest itself in the great numbers of our 
people, and no nation can be truly vitalized in 
soul without essential unity among its classes. 

There is undoubtedly meaning and hope in the 
fact that a group of men and women drawn from 
various religions and representing in a high de- 
gree the power of articulate thought, have agreed 
on a public utterance like this: “We believe and 
earnestly contend that for this nation to achieve 
its proper purpose, we must look to Him as the 
supreme arbiter of individual and national des- 
tinies. . . . We therefore urge every American, 
by private deed and public example, to affirm and 
demonstrate to all men and nations everywhere 
that God is our strength and His will guides our 
lives and controls our destiny.” These are vital 
truths; this recommendation is of overwhelming 
importance to us all. It is therefore in no mere 
spirit of caviling that we point out that there is 
another truth, anterior to these and even more 
vital: If we are to return to God, it is imperative 
that we acknowledge we have strayed from Him. 

It is imperative alike for spiritual and prac- 
tical reasons. In an editorial last week we tried 
to put into words something of the deep convic- 
tion that we feel around us: that what is at the 
bottom of present evils (in so far, at least, as 
they concern us) is the sins of democracy. We 
are the apostles of liberty, the bearers of the 
revelation of temporal freedom for all men. By 
the greatness of our privilege and our enlighten- 
ment must be gauged the greatness of our re- 
sponsibility. That we have failed shamefully is 
written in our economic statistics, and in the 
despair which has made great groups of men 
throughout the world turn from liberty; that we 
have failed through apathy and greed is written 
in our hearts. And nowhere is it said that unre- 
pented sins are forgiven. If we expect grace and 
enlightenment for a new start, we cannot take 
our first steps toward them on the high road of 
exalted religious emotion. We must take them 
on the low road of humility and a painfully 
cleansed will. 


“|... to Which the Wise and Honest...” 
WHEN THIS is read, everyone will know 


whom the Republicans have nominated. Our 
own choice is Wendell Willkie, 
because he has the qualities of 
smartness and leadership to con- 
duct a real campaign cn carry on 
an intelligent political debate. To 
date convention utterances either straddle, or en- 
dorse things that are dead, or just express hatred 
for “that man.” There are issues—great issues— 
which need debating. We are going to have a big 
army and navy. How big? Just what do we pro- 
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at Work 
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pose to defend with them? We have a lot of social 
legislation. Should we keep it, or change it, and 
how? There is no use talking of the “slumbering 
giant of free enterprise,” when that giant is not 
slumbering but dead, in the /aissez-faire sense 
apparently intended in Philadelphia. There is no 
use blaming the New Deal for the state of our 
defenses when that state represents an old Ameri- 
can custom for which Republicans are just as much 
to blame as Democrats. Perhaps it is entirely too 
much to expect that convention oratory should 
be anything but bombast, yet in our time of crisis 
one can be forgiven for having hoped for some- 
thing better, and one still hopes for a rejuvenated 
Republican Party which alone at this point can 
keep the two-party system working. 


Everyone Explains Why France Fell 
MANY OF US are on the lookout for data to 


back up our theories as to what is wrong with 
the world. And so the pain, the 


Again anger, the surprise at the French 
the collapse has given way to rational- 
Scapegoat izations. Typical of these is the 


thesis of M. Renault, French auto 
maker, who told the White House that the 40- 
hour week and other social reforms of the Blum 
Popular Front Government had hamstrung 
French rearmament and warned Washington not 
to let it happen over here. Mr. Hoover said 
much the same thing in Philadelphia. This was 
also the burden of an address by Henry Hazlitt 
at the annual Tamiment, Pa., Economic and 
Social Institute: that every class must make sac- 
rifices in times of crisis—a contention that seems 
to ignore the fact that workers have yet to attain 
a just share of national production, while others 
have more than their share. One of the most 
distressing prospects of the coming period of 
American rearmament is the pressure that will 
be exerted by reactionary forces to sabotage 
recent gains of American labor on the grounds 
of national emergency, despite the President’s 
express determination to maintain them. 

One of the more startling oversimplifications 
was given expression by Father Gillis in his 
widely syndicated column: “If the French Re- 
public goes under, it will not be because of the 
savagery of Hitler but because of birth control.” 
In modern war population of course plays its 
great part, and France was the first country in 
Europe to have a dwindling population. But is 
population decline exclusively the result of the 
practice of illicit birth control and abortion? 
These things are terrible sins against God and 
against nature. Yet industrial and urban civiliza- 
tion work terrible biological havoc; late marriage 
and voluntary celibacy, enforced by economic con- 
ditions or by the carnage of war, have played 
their part. The fact is that the birth rates of all 
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Western nations have been going down, ap 
France is far from being in the worst case. Since 
before the last War, for example, the birth rates 
of Italy, Germany, Spain have all declined aboy 
25 percent. That of France has gone down 19 
percent. Even the Irish birth rate is almost one. 
sixth lower than it was before 1914, and Ireland 
is a rural and a Catholic country. If these figures 
prove anything, they prove that many factors are 
at work. Let us then condemn sin, but let us not, 
accuse an unhappy nation of a sin which no ey. 
dence shows to have been more common there 
than elsewhere. 

No satisfactory explanation of the French de. 
feat can fail to give primary importance to the 
strength, efficiency and purpose of Hitler’s forces, 
Where it is a grim warning to America is in the 
weaknesses that show up when democracy deteri. 
orates from its original aim of heroic and social 
achievement to concentrate on special interests, | 





Treaties and the “Standard of Living” 


PRELIMINARY REPORTS of plans for som: 
sort of unified trading organization for all the. 
North, Central and South Amer 


Cartels ican Republics are still too vague 
and to know what is actually brewing, 
Things It does seem more than likely that 


this country, if not the whole hemi 
sphere, will undertake some drastic means to 
meet Hitler competition in case Hitler ever does 
succeed in opening trade again with Latin Amer. 
ica. So far it seems safe to observe only that an 
inter-American trading organization sounds like 
a better idea than a purely United States super 
Commodity Credit Corporation. A more far- 
reaching idea is contained in a resolution sub- 
mitted to Congress by Representative Vincent M. 
Harrington of Iowa, calling for free trade 
throughout the Americas. The main reason a tarif 
union for the Americas is not likely to be taken up 
quickly as a practical proposal is that it is too 
real and effective. Such a thing would bind the: 
continents together powerfully and tightly. It) 
would necessarily curb the national sovereignties | 
of the individual nations, and would tend to. 
equalize the living standards throughout the free | 
trade area—which would mean that the standard 
of living in this country would fall first and 
farthest. The long term effects, even here, might | 
be quite otherwise. But if the United States is 
serious in its opposition to totalitarianism and in 
the maintenance of democracy and a decent, equal 
rule of law, it must change its standards of inter 
national treaties. In the past the United States 
has made treaties exclusively to keep up the 
“American standard of living.” The time has 
come to sacrifice deliberately some of our out-of 
line material advantages for the sake of upholding 
a civilized régime of law. 
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Burke-Wadsworth Universal Service Bill 
A NATION actually at war with a major op- 


ponent today finds universal conscription a neces- 
. sity. But so startling a proposal 
Conscription as peace-time conscription for the 
for Total United States is another matter. 
Defense The need for such drastic action 
must be demonstrated beyond 
uestion. Hysterical speculation such as the 6 to I 
ermany-US ship ratio feared by the sponsors 
of the Burke-Wadsworth bill must not be allowed 
to stampede Congress. A question so vitally 
affecting every American citizen must be thor- 
oughly explored in Washington. THE CoMMON- 
WEAL plans a series of comments to which this is 
only an introduction. If the army has to be built 
up to a peace-time strength of 4,000,000 men, 
universal selective service by lot is fair to every 
social class and group, every industry and enter- 
prise, every section of the country. The idea that 
every American owes some form of service to his 
country has its merits too. On the other hand, 
this scheme would drag the nation toward war. 
It would arouse a national military consciousness. 
It would build up a powerful lobby of low-paid 
training officers impelling the US toward war, the 
only chance of promotion. And the disruption of 
social, family and economic relationships would 
be terrific; the expense would be staggering. 
Perhaps the situation calls for imposed sacrifices 
as drastic as these, but due consideration must 
be given to other possibilities first-—to a reason- 
able expansion of the army and the national guard 
and their complete modernization, for example, 
with the perfection of coast and air defenses. 
It has yet to be shown that an invasion on the 
scale contemplated is at all practicable; it has yet 
to be shown that there is adequate justification 
for the grave evils involved in so complete a mili- 
tarization of the United States. 


Episode in Vatican City 
INCONSPICUOUS and brief, an item last 


week from Vatican City nevertheless deserves 
honorable mention on two counts. 
It makes amusing reading, which 
gives it almost unique eminence 
among present news stories from 
Europe; and without wish or con- 
trivance, it manages to be exactly symbolic, a 
thing very unusual in so slight a story. In brief, 
Vatican City was to have a blackout. Every light 
exteriorly visible was carefully extinguished—save 
one. The astronomical observatory alone, as the 
night deepened, continued to throw its beams into 
this naughtiest of all possible worlds. As Vatican 
City is not venmdaalte for physical extension, 
the fact of the recalcitrant radiance began to be 
noted far and near (relatively speaking) ; first in 


Symbol 
Unaware 
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wonder, then in alarm. Telephone calls began 
to come in asking the reason. Investigation fol- 
lowed. It transpired that the observatory was 
empty. The distinguished astronomer had left 
for the night, so absorbed in the stars and their 
courses that he had forgotten all about the tra- 
jectories of air bombs, and had omitted to turn 
off the lights. He had also omitted to leave the 
key where it could be found, so the door had to be 
broken down. And thus with difficulty, its mind 
on higher things, did Vatican City remember to 
protect itself from war. 


A Definition Is Needed 
WE KNOW very little about Jehovah’s wit- 


nesses because we haven’t followed carefully their 
scurrilous attacks on the Faith 


Whose which have always seemed their 
Enemy principal, and futile, occupation. 
Are You? Known to be ignorant, violent and 


fanatic, now they attract notice by 
being pacifists and, of course, in the term of the 
moment, “fifth columnists.” Their pacifism ap- 
pears real; that they are pro-Nazi would seem 
highly unlikely in view of the fact that 6,000 of 
them are in German concentration camps. What- 
ever they are, they now are being persecuted. The 
usual dismal accounts are coming in from many 
states: sheriffs violating the laws they have sworn 
to enforce, irkespiebate mobs of “patriots” driv- 
ing about Klan fashion in cars, burning houses, 
forcing “‘witnesses’’ on their knees to kiss the 
flag, thus dishonoring it and human dignity. 

We know not much about Mr. Bridges, labor 
leader in California, save that he did a good job 
of organization, a better one of creating conflict 
among the organized, that he stuck close to 
the “Party line,” and that a great desire arose 
among many people to have him deported to his 
native Australia. This desire, through normal 
departmental channels, failed to achieve its reali- 
zation. Whereupon Congress passed a special 
measure accusing him of no crime, naming him 
undesirable, ordering him deported, violating by 
its action a rule of fair play constant in American 
tradition. 

The young men of Brooklyn escaped jail for 
treason and Father Coughlin hes seized the occa- 
sion to blame the Jews for their having been 
brought to trial at all and announces that anti- 
Semitism can only increase now that the verdict 
has been rendered. 

When irresponsible popular emotion and lead- 
ership have done their work each one of us will 
be suspect to his neighbor. It is clear that a pre- 
cise definition of the new term “fifth column” 
must be arrived at at once, if the haphazard and 
to it is not to discredit another term, an old and 
vindictive pursuit of people supposed to belong 
honorable one, the term “patriot.” 








Spain, A Century Ago 








George Borrow, the English Bible man, observed acutely and wrote 
charmingly in the 1830’s, and Father McGuire brilliantly distills his work. 





By Owen B. McGuire 


the front pages. But Spain is perennially 
an interesting country, and was such a 
hundred years ago. 

It was in some year before the first World War 
that I boarded at Genoa a German steamer com- 
ing from the Far East. The passengers made up a 
motley crowd—Dutch merchants from the East 
Indies, British officials from India and Egypt, 

lobe-trotters of various colors, three Irish priests 
Fron Australia, etc. After dinner on the first 
evening out I accosted a gentleman, clean-shaven 
and in Roman collar. ‘Good evening, Father, 
where are you coming from?’ “I am not a 
Father,” he answered, “in your meaning. I am 
a Methodist missionary returning from China.” 
He turned out to be a charming gentleman and 
very companionable during the voyage. One 
afternoon I found him on deck leaning across the 
rail and gazing at the coast line. Cape Finisterre 
was in front. “What a wild promontory!” he 
said musingly; and then with sudden animation, 
“Have you ever read George Borrow’s book 
‘The Bible in Spain’?” I had to confess my ig- 
norance of book and author. So he told me how 
Borrow, during the first Carlist war, had been 
arrested on that wild mountain and narrowly 
escaped being shot as a spy. “If you are an 
Englishman,” they asked him, “and not a spy or 
Don Carlos himself, what ever brought you here 
where there is not a house in sight nor aught to 
interest an Englishman; and how comes it that 
you speak Spanish like a Spaniard? The English 
speak no language but their own.” 


I disembarked at Southampton and went into 
residence for the summer at a hospice kept by a 
community of French nuns at Clifton, a suburb 
of Bristol. At the hospice there were two Fathers 
Barry, “big Father Barry’ and “wee Father 
Barry.” Wee Father Barry was trying to recup- 
erate from a nervous breakdown. Finding him 
in his room one day, reading as usual, I said, 
“Father, you read a great deal.” “Yes,” he said, 
“reading is the only preventive I know of against 
insanity. I was reading George Borrow. Have 
you made his acquaintance?” I told him of my 
experence on the boat. “Take this and when you 
have got well into it, you'll forget that it’s rain- 
ing.” It was Borrow’s “The Romany Rye.” 


Pi BIGGER WAR has driven Spain off 
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Later, when I went to live in Spain and say 
frequent reference to another of Borrow’s books 
(Azana had published a translation, with a 
lengthy introduction) I wrote to a second-hand 
book shop in Liverpool for all they could send me 
of Borrow’s writings. They sent me five volumes 
—for two dollars. Thus I became a Borrovian 
and have remained one ever since. 

Borrow had gone to Spain in 1834, as the 
agent of a London Bible Society, and remained | 
until 1839. Evidently he was well supplied with | 
money. He kept two horses and “a man.” He 
says it cost him ninety-five dollars to make the | 
journey from Cordoba to Madrid. In Madrid he 
brought out a translation of the New Testament, 
and in Vasconia a translation of the Gospel of 
St. Luke, in the Basque language. He pretends 
to a knowledge of all the languages of Europe 
and some of those of Asia. ‘“The Bible in Spain” 
is a revision, in 1845, of the letters he had sent 
to the Bible Society during his sojourn in the 
Peninsula. You can, therefore, understand that 
“the corruptions of the Romish Church” are 
painted in the most flaming colors. But one can 
ignore his fanaticism—as I do here—to enjoy 
his descriptions of the country and its people, or 
rather, its peoples. Nor will any Catholic run 
danger from its perusal of abandoning his faith. 








The arrieros 





As he journeys across the country nothing 
escapes his alert attention. His description of the 
scenery is superb. Of course, the Spanish land 
scape is itself superb, but it may be doubted if it 
has ever been depicted by a more appreciative | 
or enthusiastic artist. | 

He realizes fully that “there is not one, but 
many Spains,” diversified in their physical aspects 
as they are in the character of their people; yet 
with a fundamental unity in both. | 

At the end of a passage on Old Castile, he 
asks: “And who are the travelers in these dis 
tricts?”” The question affords opportunity to de 
scribe “the lords of the Spanish roads.” (Of 
course the railroad had not yet come to Spain.) 
Who are they? ; 


. . . for the most part arrieros (muleteers) with 
their long trains of mules, hung with monotonous 
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tinkling bells. Behold them with their brown faces, 
brown dresses, and broad slouched hats—the arrieros, 
the true lords of the roads of Spain, and to whom 
more respect is paid in these dusty ways than to dukes 
and condes; the arrieros, sullen, proud and rarely 
courteous, whose deep voices may be sometimes 
heard at the distance of a mile, either cheering the 
sluggish animals, or shortening the dreary way with 
savage and dissonant sounds. 


This unlovely character which he gives the 
muleteers is explained in another part of the book 
where he describes the Maragatos, the name, or 
nickname, given to the inhabitants of a small 
district in the old Kingdom of Leon. They are, 
he says, ‘‘perhaps the most singular caste to be 
found amongst the checkered population of Spain.” 
He claims that their name is a clue to their origin, 
that they are ‘‘Moorish Goths,” Goths on whom 
the religion of Islam was imposed during the 
Moorish occupation, and who in becoming Chris- 
tian in the Reconquista retained their original 
Nordic character. 


The land is ungrateful and barren, and niggardly 
repays the cultivator. . . . The men scarcely ever 
occupy themselves in husbandry, which they abandon 
to the women, who plough the flinty fields and gather 
in the scanty harvests. Their husbands and sons are 
far differently employed, for they are a nation of 
arrieros or carriers, and almost esteem it a disgrace 
to follow any other profession. On every road of 
Spain, particularly north of the mountains that divide 
the two Castiles, may be seen gangs of fives and sixes 
of these people, lolling or sleeping beneath the broil- 
ing sun, mounted: on gigantic and _heavily-laden 
mutes and mules. In a word, almost the entire 
commerce of nearly one half of Spain passes through 
the hands of the Maragatos, whose fidelity to their 
trust is such that no one accustomed to employ them 
would hesitate to confide in them the transport of a 
ton of treasure from the sea of Biscay to Madrid. 
. . . If attacked by bandits they would cling to it 
while they could stand, and would cover it with 
their dead bodies when they fell in the act of loading 
or discharging their long carbines. 


That is about the only good thing he has to 
say of them—“‘strong and athletic, but loutish and 
heavy” ; devoid of “those eloquent and imaginative 
sallies so common in the conversation of other 
ert” “when you hear them speak, you 
almost imagine it is some English or German 
peasant attempting to express himself in the lan- 

age of the Peninsula;” and, strange to say, a 

ordic himself, he attributes all that to their 
Nordic origin; “scarcely amongst the hills of 
Norway would you find figures and faces more 
essentially Gothic than those of the Maragatos.”’ 

Like most Englishmen, when politics or religion 

$ not come into the picture, he has a genuine 
admiration for the Irish. 
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My sojourn in Salamanca was rendered partic- 
larly pleasant by the kind attention and continued 
acts of hospitality which I experienced from the in- 
mates of the Irish College, to the Rector of which 
I bore a letter of recommendation from my kind 
and excellent friend, Mr. O’Shea, the celebrated 
banker of Madrid. It will be long before I forget 
these Irish, more especially their head, Dr. Gartland, 
a genuine scion of the good Hibernian tree, an ac- 
complished scholar, and a courteous and high-minded 
gentleman. Though fully aware who I was, he held 
out the hand of friendship to the wandering heretic 
missionary, although by so doing he exposed himself 
to the rancorous remarks of the narrow-minded 
native clergy, who in their ugly shovel hats and long 
cloaks, glared at me askance as I passed by their 
whispering groups beneath the piazzas of the plaza. 
[They were probably laughing at him.] But when 
did the fear of consequences cause an Irishman to 
shrink from the exercise of the duties of hospitality? 
However attached to his religion—and who is so 
attached to the Romish creed as the Irishman?—I 
am confident that not all the authority of the Pope 
or the Cardinals would induce him to close his 
doors on Luther himself, were that respectable per- 
sonage at present alive and in need of food and refuge. 


That O’Shea family is still at Madrid, or was 
when the late war started. A member of it was 
then a deputy in the Cortes. It seems Captain 
O’Shea of the famous Parnell-O’Shea case was 
a cousin. 

As with the Irish, Borrow cannot withhold his 
admiration from many traits in the Spanish char- 
acter. While he was at Salamanca there arrived 
at his inn a wounded ofhcer returning from the 
front “on a galled and broken-kneed pony.” He 
was accompanied by three wounded soldiers, who 
slept on a shakedown of hay in the stable. In- 
evitably Borrow “pumped” these for information. 
They told him Su Merced was nearly as poor as 
themselves. That sets him a-going: 


Brave guests for an inn, thought I; yet to the 
honor of Spain be it spoken, it is one of the few 
countries in Europe where poverty is never insulted 
nor looked upon with contempt. Even at an inn the 
poor man is never spurned from the door; and if not 
harbored, is at least dismissed with fair words and 
is consigned to the mercies of God and His Mother. 
This is as it should be. I laugh at the bigotry and 
prejudice of Spain; I abhor the cruelty and ferocity 
which have cast a stain of eternal infamy on her 
history; but I will say for the Spaniards that in their 
social intercourse no people in the world exhibit a 
juster feeling of what is due to the dignity of human 
nature, or better understand the behavior which it 
behooves a man to adopt towards his fellow-beings. 


In writing that, it does not seem to have oc- 
curred to him to ask how these qualities that 
evoked his admiration were created, developed or 
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reserved in a people who for eighteen centuries 
had been the victims of what he elsewhere calls 
the enslaving and degrading influence of the 
Romish Church. But they are qualities noted by 
practically every English writer who has sojourned 
for a time in Italy or Spain. 


The clergy 


As with the people, so with the clergy. Report 
of them is not consistent. When he yields to the 
impulse of his nature—which is, indeed, impulsive 
and fundamentally generous—in the presence of 
traits that compel admiration, he praises without 
stint. But he knows his audience, writing for the 
zealous souls at home who are contributing for 
“the spread of the Gospel’’ in darkest Spain. 
Hence he sprinkles his book with fantastical ex- 
amples of the ignorance of the clergy, or of how 
they keep the people in ignorance of the ‘‘word of 
God.” As a general rule, however, his grievances 
are against the clergy as a class; when he comes 
face to face with individuals, he is usually struck 
with admiration. To give one example, interest- 
ing for many reasons: 

At the Irish College in Salamanca he meets the 
parroco of Petiegua, a village about ten miles 
from the city, on the road to Valladolid, “‘who, 
being informed that I was going to Valladolid, 
had exacted from me a promise that I would not 
pass through his village without paying him a visit 
and partaking of his hospitality.” His description 
of this village and of the pastor’s house, within 
and without, is as exact and complete as if they 
had been photographed for the instruction of a 
grand jury. I know, for the place and the presby- 
tery have not changed much since 1837. With 
“my friend Patrick Cantwell’? and ‘‘my man” he 
reaches Petiegua in the early hours of a hot after- 
noon. “We knocked long and loud at the door, 
but received no answer.” The truth was that the 
old curate was taking his siesta, and so were his 
whole family, which consisted of one ancient 
female and a cat. The parroco finally appears, 
eloquent with apologies. He had not expected 
them that day. He led them into the parlor and 
“in a twinkling, the ancient female” had placed 
on the table plates of cakes and two bottles of 
Schiedam [Holland gin]. “Fill, my friends, and 
drink; drink every drop, if you please, for it is 
of little use to myself. [It was a present.] I 
know that you Islanders love it and cannot live 
without it.” When he heard, however, that they 
had not yet dined, he was ‘‘melancholy.”” What 
to do? He led them into the garden, “to the 
pigeon-house.” But after rummaging the nests, 
i found only very young ones unfitted for the 
table. Returning through the patio they found 
hanging in a vacant room several flitches of bacon. 
Would that do? Certainly, especially if you have 
eggs. Eggs, eggs, I have in abundance and fresh. 
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Finally they sit down to the table of bacon and 
eggs—and wine: 


The good curate, though he ate nothing, having 
taken his meal long before, sat at the head of the 
table, and the repast was enlivened by his chat, 
“There, my friends,” he said, “where you are now 
seated, once sat Wellington and Crawford after 
they had beat the French at Arapiles [the famous 
battlefield is but a short distance from Petiegua], | 
and rescued us from the thraldom of those wicked 
people. I never respected my house so much as | 
have done since they honored it with their presence, 
They were heroes, and one of them was a deniigod,” 
He then burst into a most eloquent panegyric of 
El Gran Lord, as he termed him, which I would be 
very happy to translate were my pen capable of 
rendering into English the robust and thundering 
sentences of his powerful Castilian. I had till then 
considered him a plain, uninformed old man, almost 
simple, and as incapable of emotion as a tortoise 


within its shell. But he had become at once inspired, | 


I soon saw that I was in the presence of one of those 
remarkable men who so frequently spring up in the 
bosom of the Romish Church, and who to a childlike 
simplicity unite an immense energy and power of 
mind—equally adapted to guide a scanty flock of 
ignorant rustics in some obscure village in Italy or 
Spain, as to convert millions of heathens on the 
shores of Japan, China and Paraguay. 


The garments of “the curate” [he mistranslates 
this word. Cura is the common name for all 
priests] were plain and coarse; but not from 
poverty. “The benefice was good.’”’ With pres 
ents from the farmers, ‘‘he lived on one-eighth of 
it and the rest was devoted entirely to the purest 
acts of charity.’’ He led them through the house 
and opening the door of one room said: “In this 
alcoba I keep two clean beds for the wayfaring, 
and I will be very much pleased if you and friend 
occupy them for the night.’ Though he had to 
go frequently to Salamanca he had no mule, but 


borrowed an ass from the neighboring miller. | 





“T once had a good mule,” he said, “but some 


years ago one of my wayfarers, after occupying | 


that room for the night, rode off next morning 


on my mule and never returned.” 

I have said he recognizes that there are several 
Spains. He has some grievance or prejudice 
against the Catalans. Wherever he meets them, 
and he meets them all over Spain as peddlers, or 
merchants going to and coming from the fairs 
(Catalonia produced practically all the textiles 
for the rest of Spain), he has never a good word 
to say about them. When he hates, he hates. 
At home he hates the Scotch, and has no love for 
the Welsh either. And, though he quotes the 
cura’s panegyric of Wellington, he hates Welling 
ton. Perhaps it is because Wellington advised the 
King to sign the Act of Emancipation. 
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Catholic University’s Founder 





At the centennial of his birth, recognition of Archbishop Spalding’s 


educational work adds to _ his 


stature in America’s history. 





By Charles A. Hart 


CoMMONWEAL to take note of the occur- 

rence in June of the centennial of the birth 
of Archbishop John Lancaster Spalding at Leb- 
anon, Kentucky. It is nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury now since this great figure in American 
Catholicism passed from the American scene and 
his enduring influence compels at least a brief 
appraisal of him at a vantage point sufficiently 
removed from his day to make something like a 


] WOULD BE expected of the spirit that is 


_ fair judgment possible. 


John Lancaster Spalding was the first of nine 


! children, three others of whom also entered re- 


ligion, born to Richard M. Spalding and Mary 
Jane Lancaster. The Spalding family is supposed 
to have originated in Flanders, having emigrated 
from England because of persecution of Catholics 
during the so-called Reformation. Thomas Spald- 
ing, founder of the family in Maryland, was 
brought to that colony in 1640 only a few years 
after its foundation by Lord Calvert. Members 
of the family later moved to Kentucky where 
Benedict (the grandfather of John Lancaster 
Spalding and father of Martin John Spalding, 
bishop of Louisville and later Archbishop of 
Baltimore) became the founder of the family in 
that state. The Lancaster family trace their 
genealogy from Edward III of England, with its 
American founder, Captain John Lancaster, com- 
ing to Maryland about 1700, and a grandson of 
the Captain, also John Lancaster, coming to 
Kentucky in 1788. The Archbishop’s mother was 
the last of her family’s twelve children. 


In his youth John Lancaster Spalding never 
attended any regular school, being taught by his 
mother until at the age of twelve he was consid- 
ered sufficiently advanced to enter St. Mary’s 
College in Marion County, Kentucky, where he 
eemested in 1856. He made his studies in phi- 
osophy at Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, 
Md., and Mt. St. Mary’s, Cincinnati. In 18569, 
he began theological studies at the American Col- 
lege in Louvain, which had been founded only a 
few years before by his uncle, Archbishop Martin 
John S one of Baltimore. Here in 1863 he 
received the licentiate in theology and was or- 
dained. After several years of advanced study 
in Rome and especially in Germany, he returned 
to Louisville to be an assistant at the Cathedral of 
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the Assumption. Very soon his preaching, and 
ability generally, caused his promotion to be sec- 
retary to Bishop Lavialle and chancellor of the 
diocese. Almost immediately, also, Archbishop 
Blanchet of Portland, Oregon, chose the young 
priest to accompany him to the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore in 1866 as one of the theo- 
logians of the Council. At the Council itself he 
was named one of its preachers, the others being 
Rev. Isaac Hecker, founder of the Paulists, and 
Rev. P. J. Ryan, later to be Archbishop of 
Philadelphia. 

A deep interest in the colored people of Louis- 
ville led Father Spalding to resign his post as 
chancellor to become the city’s first pastor at St. 
Augustine’s, a colored parish he had founded sev- 
eral years before, and which to this day is a great 
center of Catholicism among the Negroes of the 
city. The death of his famous uncle in 1872 
brought the young priest to the Paulist Church 
in New York at the invitation of Father Hecker, 
in whose hands Archbishop Martin Spalding had 
left all the papers that would be necessary for that 
great prelate’s biography. Father Spalding lab- 
ored at this task for over a year to produce his 
first great literary endeavor, a work which is still 
a fine example of bio raphical literature. He re- 
mained on in New York at St. Michael’s parish 
for four more years, greatly enhancing the repu- 
tation as a preacher he had already well estab- 
lished at Louisville and Baltimore. On May 
1, 1877, he was consecrated: the first bishop of 
Peoria, Illinois, by Cardinal McCloskey. During 
the thirty-one years of his bishopric, he saw his 
diocese, with but forty parishes cared for by fifty 
priests, a few institutions and forty thousand 
Catholics, grow to 200 churches, 150 priests, 60 
schools, 20 religious institutions, among them 
Spalding Institute (model high school for boys), 
and a Catholic population of 125,000 people. 

Yet in the midst of all these labors as a pioneer 
bishop he found time to establish, and act as pres- 
ident of, the Irish Catholic Colonization Associa- 
tion of the United States from 1879 to 1892. 
this Association and with the coopera- 
tion of a number of midwestern bishops, notably 
Archbishop Ireland and Bishop O’Connor, it was 
the aim of Bishop Spalding to take the poverty- 
stricken Irish immigrants out of the eastern cities 
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and establish them in a rural environment in the 
Middle West similar to that to which they had 
been accustomed in Ireland. While the Associa- 
tion did not accomplish as much as the boundless 
energy of the bishop might wish, it was the means 
of establishing a number of Irish communities in 
Minnesota, Arkansas and Nebraska, notably the 
towns of O’Connor and Spalding in the latter 
state. Sister Mary Evangela Hawthorne, 
B.V.M., of Clark College, Dubuque, Iowa, has 
written, and herself published, a fascinating and 
scholarly history of this activity, giving full credit 
to Bishop Spalding, which for some unaccountable 
reason he had for long been denied. It was this fine 
social enterprise which occasioned the bishop’s 
ublication of “The Religious Mission of the Irish 
ace.”’ The project also brought him prominently 
to the attention of his friend, President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who named him a member of 
the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, in which 
public task he served with such distinction. He 
received national acclaim also at this time in the 
celebration of his silver episcopal jubilee in 1902, 
receiving honorary degrees of doctor of law from 
American College, Louvain, Columbia University, 
New York City, and later from Western Reserve 
University. A paralytic stroke terminated his 
active life in 1904 and he reluctantly resigned his 
see in 1908 to be appointed titular Archbishop 
of Scitopolis. His golden sacerdotal jubilee on 
November 24, 1913 and the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of his birth on June 2, 1915 brought 
further demonstration of the regard for him on 
the part of all Americans of his time, both Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic. Shortly afterward on 
August 25, 1916, he ended his strenuous life. 


The university 


This constitutes the bare record of a career 
much more than usually vigorous even for a man 
in his high position. Yet this writer ventures to 
assert that, with the possible exception of the 
Catholic Colonization Movement, none of it lists 
Archbishop Spalding’s chief claim to distinction 
and his importance for Catholics of today. Un- 
doubtedly it is as a leader in education when the 
Catholic educational system was very young, and 
particularly as the guiding spirit in the founding 
of the Catholic University of America at Wash- 
ington as an apex for that system that he must 
always command our attention. As Sister Evan- 
gela remarks in her work (to which reference has 
been made) it is a curious fact that, when Bishop 
Spalding resigned his see in Peoria, among all 
the eulogistic remarks upon his life no mention 
was made of his chief contributions to his Church 
and his country, namely, the Irish Catholic Colon- 
ization Movement and his work in the founding 
of Catholic University. The article on the Uni- 
versity in the Catholic Encyclopedia does not 
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even mention his name. Yet there was no doubt 
in either instance of his rdle as protagonist 
amongst his contemporaries and co-workers to 
whom he gave acknowledged leadership. At the 
Second Plenary Council in 1866 as preacher, and 
as a bishop attending the Third Plenary Coungjl 
of Baltimore in 1884 he urged, with all the great 
eloquence at his command, the establishment of a 
center of true university education. In addition, 
he was instrumental in procuring from Miss Ma 
Gwendoline Caldwell the gift of $300,000 for 
the building of the first hall. 


His confrére, Archbishop Ireland, said of him 
on the occasion of his episcopal silver jubilee: 
“He is the founder of the University and since 
its beginning he has been its vigilant guardian 
and its sturdy defender. As it grows in strength 
and usefulness, so will the true glory of the name 
of Bishop Spalding and the debt of gratitude 
which America owes to him.”’ On the same occa 
sion the Rector of the University, Monsignor 
Thomas J. Shahan, said: ‘““No one who knows the 
beginnings of this [the University] work will 
gainsay when I say that all this is owing to John 
Lancaster Spalding, that it originated in his heart 
and mind, and that its first measure of realization 
was owing to his faith in such an enterprise, his 
readiness to lead with his voice and deed, his 
power of inspiring the first generous and noble 
gift that made it possible to pass from velleities to 
action, and his wisdom and courage in its earliest 
years, when the new institution he called, so to 
speak, into being, walked through the Valley of 
Dispute and by the very old law of survival earned 
its right to go about the business for which it had 
been created by Leo XIII and the Catholic 
bishops of the United States.” Monsignor 
Shahan recognizes the work of Spalding’s great- 
hearted associates of the first hour, but as he says: 
“In some hearts must flame without ceasing the 
live coals whence others renew a warm and living 
faith. Some lips must be consecrated to the cause 
or the mission that would appeal to a people for 
a time. . . . Archbishop Spalding became the 
acknowledged leader of the movement in favor 
of a university formally and distinctively Catho 
lic and during the decade from 1880 to 1890 he 
wrote and spoke unceasingly in its favor.” 
Cardinal Gibbons, first University Chancellor, 
and Archbishop Keane, first Rector, pay entirely 
similar tribute to Archbishop Spalding as the real 
inspirer and founder of the Mahesthe. 


For Spalding, the need of a great center of true 
evened education was his one dominant pat 
sion. From it should spread throughout the 
country the culture of the Catholic Church 
Around it should be gathered all our educational 
agencies, then quite meagre, but with clearly ap 
parent tremendous potentialities. The problem 
of education which so completely dominated the 
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mind of the American Catholic Church, in view 
of the absolutely non-religious character of the 
neutral public school system should at this uni- 
versity find its solution for the Catholics of the 
nation. “To hold that God is,” said Archbishop 
Spalding, ‘and that the soul is immortal, and yet 
to refuse to make the system of education com- 
formable to this belief is an outrage.” (“Things 
of the Mind” p. 141.) In the address at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the University (May 
24,1888) he thus expresses his ideal of higher 
education: ‘‘Certainly a true university will be the 
home of both ancient wisdom and of new learn- 
ing; it will teach the best that is known and en- 
courage research; it will stimulate thought, refine 
taste and awaken the love of excellence; it will 
be at once a scientific institute, a school of culture 
and a training ground for the business life; it will 
educate the minds that give direction to the age; 
it will be a nursery of ideas, a center of influence.” 
It would be a difficult task for the University ever 
to build greater than its founder knew in vision. 


Archbishop Spalding above all others saw the 
particularly educational program forced upon 
the American Catholic Church and long before 
all others he saw the place of the University in 
the right solution of the problem. In a way no 
one else could, he inspired the whole Church of 
his day, clerical leaders and the rank and file of 
the laity as well, to undertake the task that was 
to be the strength of the Church in a predom- 
inantly non-Catholic America from his day to our 
own. ‘There is no better time than at this cen- 
tennial of his birth to give him the full credit of 
his greatest labor, a recognition which has been 
so often denied him. It is of little interest now 
to seek the cause of such neglect. It is due to 
Bishop James A. Ryan, former rector of the 
University and to Archbishop Spalding’s nephew, 
Rev. Martin J. Spalding, that a beginning of 
recognition was made a few years ago in the 
beautiful marble bust which now adorns the cen- 
tral niche of the Mullen Memorial Library of the 
et; It was the first sign in a formal way 
that the University’s own founder ever had any 
connection with the institution he was so largely 
instrumental in bringing into existence. 


As a writer 


A final word must be said of Archbishop 
Spalding as a writer. With all his labors he was 
constantly the painstaking writer, especially in 
the essay form. In the field of philosophy of 
education he wrote “Education and the Higher 
Life,” “Means and Ends of Education,” “Religion, 
em and Education,” ‘Thoughts and 

eories of Life and Education,’ “Views of 
Education,” and “Women, and Higher Educa- 
tion.” In the field of philosophy and nee 
he is represented by “Glimpses of Truth,” ‘Reli- 
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gion and Art,” “Things of the Mind,” “Oppor- 
tunity,” “Aphorisms and Reflections.” In the 
sociological mood, in addition to his already men- 
tioned ‘‘Religious Mission of the Irish Race,”’ he 
is the author of “Socialism and Labor,” His 
volumes of poems include: ‘“‘“God and the Soul,” 
‘““America and Other Poems,” “The Poet's 
Praise,” ‘“‘Songs Chiefly from the German,” “The 
Kentucky Pioneer,” and a translation of the first 
six books of Virgil’s Aeneid. An earlier volume 
‘Lectures and Discourses” probably completes the 
list, the mere names of which indicate the scope 
of his interest. No less a contemporary literary 
authority of Archbishop Spalding than Maurice 
Francis Egan says of him (Catholic University 
Bulletin, Volume IV, p. 76 et seq., “Some Aspects 
of an American Essayist”’) : ‘In truth no criticism 
of literary form is valid unless the critic can get 
at the artistic intention of the writer; and -the 
most essential canon of the artist is that he may 
not utter at random, but must be completely mas- 
ter of the power of his phrase. Whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Bishop Spalding is, in 
this respect, a thorough artist. Style, he says 
somewhere, is the thought itself forcing its way 
to the light, but no style could be, more thoroughly 
than his own, against the theory that the mute 
inglorious Milton must speak sooner or later; for 
it is the result of careful practice, directed accord- 
ing to the surest canons of literary expression. 
He has solved the problems which have vexed 
many artists in letters—how to denude the ora- - 
tion of those tricks which make it possible only 
when spoken—how to make the spoken word 
impress the reader as it impressed the hearer. 
This problem Lowell solved in his famous 
‘Democracy’ and Spalding has done it even more 
effectually in his books.” Egan observes Spald- 
ing’s profound sincerity, his wonderful power 
of synthesis, his constant protest against inartistic 
work. The contrast of Emerson with Spalding, 
to the latter’s credit in view of his burning Chris- 
tian philosophy, the influence of German philos- 
ophers on him, his vigorous patriotism, all go to 
prove him to be, as Egan cails him, ‘the most 
serious and many sided of all American essayists 
—of whom one may say as Principal Sharp said 
of Newman that ‘his power shows itself chiefly 
in the new and unlooked for way in which he 
touches into life old truths, moral or spiritual, 
which all Christians acknowledge but most have 
ceased to feel.’ ” 


A definitive biography of Archbishop Spalding 
has yet to appear, though this writer understands 
a manuscript is in the process of completion. 
Until such a life mi Pie the history of American 
Catholicism at the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century will not be complete. The Church in 
America will never cease to need the counsel and 
inspiration of one of her greatest lights. 
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Obstacles to War 


By PHILIP BURNHAM 
4 he: FEVER chart of this country looks 


almost exactly the way people generally 

agreed it would, long before the war 
started last September. A very quick war and 
the United States would have had no chance to 
get into it. Success for the British and French 
and there would have been no question of this 
country doing more than meeting allied arma- 
ment orders. (It was assumed that those neutral- 
ity laws would be changed, as they were.) But 
with really desperate trouble for the Allies every- 
body knew that the pressure to have the United 
States enlist would be enormous. 


So it has turned out. Now, if the country’s 
course is not going to be drifting—which, in effect, 
is a positive policy and a fatal one, the states- 
men, the leaders, the generals and the experts 
are obliged to form creative policies for the 
country, and they have a right and duty to de- 
mand, What are the opinions of the public and 
of the individual citizen? The opinions are be- 
wildering, and few fellow citizens whom you 
could ask would boast that their own opinions 
are much more than bewildered—certainly mine 
are not. In trying to work forward toward some 
sort of projected answer to the problem of what 
America should do now and for the next short 
period of months and years—preparing to answer 
a Gallup poll or to put a ballot in the box this 
fall—it is easy to see an almost infinite number of 
steps to be taken. One of them is to look at least 
casually at positions taken at this time by cer- 
tain appreciable groups of the citizenry. 


One idea I was brought up on (this decadent gen- 
eration!) and which has lost no reality during the 
past months, is that war is bad. War is colossally 
bad, and those who want it or want to lengthen 
or extend it must prove that the war brings less 
evil than would afflict mankind and offend God if 
the war were not fought. The burden of proof 
lies on those who want the US to join in the war. 
They must persuade the public that their argu- 
ments are true, and they must break up the posi- 
tions of the groups opposed to US entry. Some 
observers and politicians claim there is no ques- 
tion of this nation genuinely going to war, with 
its air force and navy engaged, and an army sent 
out of the country where military plans should 
direct. It seems to me that there is little realism 
in that assurance and it is hard to believe there is 
much sincerity in it. We are obligated to consider 
the possibility of the United States going to war 
with all its resources—economy, air force, fleet, 
army—and all over the world. 


The “‘totalitarians” in the United States, even 
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though they want to keep this nation out of the 
war, are not, of course, a peace group. They ar 
in the war, working in their way for one side 
doing all they can do and all they are told to do, 
It would be redundant to argue the merits of thei 
case in this country now. Their position is up. 
tenable. They are helped, of course, by many 
fellow-travelers, of the fascist and of the com. 
munist hue. On the Left there are the critics of 
capitalism so severe that they don’t seem to care 
a bit in what manner the break-up of capitalism. 
comes. To the Right are the semi-totalitarians 
who display a hatred of England and France and 
of the “liberal régime,” and, when brought down 
to it, of “democracy” so extreme that they would 
take Hitler and Mussolini in exchange. But it js 
not because America is undecided about the beauty 
or ugliness of totalitarianism that the country 
is indecisive. America as a whole is undetermined 
in spite of a thoroughgoing condemnation of 
totalitarianism. 


The isolationists are a more imposing group, 
Their position was never very clearly and broadly 
stated, and in controversy it was twisted around 
by opponents until now it usually seems to mean 
something which very few Americans indeed 
would hold. The unity of European and Amer. 
ican culture—spiritually, intellectually, institution. 
ally, economically, militarily—is too great to sup. 
pose that this country can preserve its culture 
alone here in the forty-eight states. Morally, our 
responsibilities bridge the ocean; practically, our 
sphere of activity cannot be insulated from ex 
terior circumstances. 


The largest group of isolationists are probably 
in fact indifferentists. The great crowds who 
refuse to be terribly disturbed and upset by 
Europe are the most important counter-weight to 
America’s war party. Their vision is narrow; 
their sympathy restricted; their sense of responsi- 
bility almost non-existent. They are bait for the 
“interventionists” who can picture them in the 
most shameless colors. Some of them are, no 
doubt, demoralized, nerveless, sunk in a material 
istic sloth and love of comfort, and morally bank 
rupt. However, the great majority of the people 
who live in something related to this indifference, 
live also in a truly proletarian condition. It is 
not simply, or even primarily economic, although 
doubtless most of them are poor. They are not 
creative members of our civilization. They do 
not recognize in our culture any embodiment of 
their own ideals, and they do not possess an 
energizing combination of ideals of their own 
and a hope of having them embodied in our 
national or Western or World life. They are 
outside the forces of history, ready to be incor 
porated as active members of a really vital civiliza- 
tion or else to be taken up and used by an able 
and calculating dominant master class. It is cet 
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tainly not proper for more favorably placed critics 
to rant and rave about this class’s decadence and 
immorality. The critics had better freshen and 
enliven the national culture so that it will have 
a place for, and will attract into its creative work, 
the people now indifferent to our national fate. 


As isolationism becomes less narrow, it shows 
a tendency to become more imperialistic. The 
idea of a great and good and strong nation with 
a law unto itself—or at least the strength to en- 
force the law by itself where it feels vitally con- 
cerned—is an idea which presents neither an 
admirable nor a possible ideal. 

But there are more directly positive aspects to 
isolationism which cannot be lightly dismissed. 
One recent and typical summary of the position 
follows : 


We are unalterably opposed to the entrance of the 
United States in the war and to the use of armed 
forces outside of this hemisphere for the following 
reasons: 

1. In order to maintain democracy within our own 
borders, where it must be maintained if it is not to 
perish from the earth. 

2. To contribute to the relief of human suffering. 

3. To be in a position to assist in the physical and 
economic rehabilitation of war-shattered nations. 

4. To save what remains of a free and humane 
civilization. 


America as an example and a refuge is an ideal 
to work for no matter what the circumstances, 
although isolationists ought to be more specific in 
showing just what we can do. They must meet the 
argument Mr. William Agar proposed in his let- 
ter to THE COMMONWEAL last week: 


. . . Can we watch nations fight and go under for 
our beliefs, for our kind of civilization, for Christian- 
ity, without raising a hand to help them and still 
have any virtue left in us? I suspect that our moral 
standards will rot so rapidly if we continue to do 
this that, in the end, we will not even be fit to con- 
duct a decent burial service for those who died that 
we might live. 


During the past two decades peace advocates, 
which category included almost everyone in this 
country, predicted that in a European war crisis 
of no matter what kind, those wanting us to go to 
war would say just what they are now saying. 
A recent letter sent to THE COMMONWEAL editors 
mordantly warns us: 


Some years ago, this writer published in the 
Preservation of the Faith a rather brief summary 
of Catholic war propaganda during the First World 
War. The article pointed out how the war myth 
developed in America by the Catholic press empha- 
sized the idea that the war was for “civilization” and 
that religion was being “restored” by the war... . 
In the present hysteria apparently being created 
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amongst our people, they should think many times 
before they baptize murderers and make evangelists 
out of muddleheaded shopkeepers intent only upon 
safeguarding their investment. . . . I am saving every 
issue of THE COMMONWEAL now so that I can the 
more easily write an article some years hence on 
Catholic war propaganda in the Second World War. 


Isolationists can take strength from that his- 
torical observation, but, on the other hand, they 
beg the historical question of what might have 
happened if Germany had won the last war. No 
one can ever disprove that Wilson was fighting 
to preserve democracy. Perhaps the Kaiser’s tri- 
umph would have been the disaster which the 
Allies and Associated Powers at that time claimed 
it would have been. 


Isolationists are more likely to speak or write 
of this war as being no more and no less than a 
continuation of Europe’s perennial contest for 
national power and empire. (And in Europe, 
Petain himself hinted that a conception like this 
was in his mind. His radio address of June 20 to 
the French people was reported by the AP to in- 
clude these sentences: “ ‘I took this decision be- 
cause the military situation failed (to justify) 
our hopes based on the line of the Somme and the 
Aisne. . . . Every people,’ he added sadly, ‘must 
know days of success and days of defeat. ... The 
French,’ he said, ‘do not deny defeat when it 
stares them in the face. All peoples have known 
successes and reverses....’”’) The European tra- 
dition of national rivalry is branded as wicked, 
destructive, bloody and meaningless—a thing the 
Americas can congratulate themselves on being 
out of—but still a fault which does not determine 
the basic trend of European history. In this 
school, Naziism and its little brothers and sisters 
are considered not the generating cause of war 
and revolution, but as almost accidental instru- 
ments of fundamentally unchanged national policy. 


I personally cannot conceive that there is any 
comparison between the goodness of the two sides 
battling in Europe, but still, the disillusioned 
arguments of the isolationists must be given some 
weight. At least, perhaps, this much: whatever 
the Nazi régime is, it is subject to change and 
must not be considered now as something free 
moving and internally static, hurtling with its in- 
credible momentum across the globe and knocking 
out other systems without undergoing any altera- 
tion within itself. 


A third major division of the Americans who 
do not want their country to go to war are the 
— of various degrees and of various phi- 
osophies. They, it seems to me, ask the most 
difficult questions of the war advocates. In the 
June Catholic Worker, Monsignor G. Barry 
O’Toole sums up the eight articles he has con- 
tributed to that paper, not as a doctrinaire pacifist, 
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but as a theologian who tries to trace the bound- 
aries of a possible just war: 


. . . We have seen that besides the ~hree Thomistic 
conditions of (1) lawful authority, (2) just cause, 
and (3) right intention, Catholic moral theologians 
assign three other conditions of just war, namely: 
(4) right way, (5) due proportion, and (6) no 
alternative. 


In the same issue, the Catholic Worker re- 
affirms editorially: 


We repeat, that as in the Ethiopian war, the 
Spanish war, the Japanese and Chinese war, the 
Russian-Finnish war—so in the present war we stand 
unalterably opposed to the use of war as a means of 
saving “Christianity,” “civilization,” “democracy.” 
We do not believe that they can be saved by these 
means. . 

Theologians have laid down conditions for a just 
war, and many modern writers, clerical and lay, 
hold that these conditions are impossible of fulfil- 
ment these present times of bombardment of civilians, 
open cities, the use of poison gas, etc. Father Strat- 
man in his book, ‘““The Church and War,” speaks of 
how “many fervent Catholics are awaiting a moral 
definition about war, for a decisive word as to its 
immorality. . . . That the Church should forbid war 
belongs to those things of which our Lord says: 
‘I have many things to say unto you but you cannot 
hear them now.’” And how agonizingly true is it 
when we consider the millions in Europe and China 
defending with their lives and at untold suffering, 
believing it the only way their country, their families, 
their institutions and their Faith. . . . 

We are urging what is a seeming impossibility— 
a training to the use of non-violent means of oppos- 
ing injustice, servitude and a deprivation of the 
means of holding fast to the Faith. It is again the 
Folly of the Cross. . . 

It is hard to write so in times like these when 
millions are doing what they consider their duty, 
what is “good” for them to do. But if the Catholic 
press does not uphold the better way,the counsels of 
perfection will be lost to the world... . 


The writers for the Catholic Worker and those 
who think as they do believe the evil this country 
would do by joining the war would be greater 
than would result Cie our staying out. It is 
understood that this evil involves death and de- 
struction of all kinds, and among the victors as 
well as vanquished, and all over the earth, spirit- 
ual as well as material. They do not deny nor 
minimize the evils confronting the nation and the 
world, and they offer specific opposition to them: 
the counsels of perfection. I do not see how their 
warning and their hope and exhortation can be 
altogether thrust aside. I would hate to feel that 
the columns of THE CoMMONWEAL were closed to 
them. I should think one ought to oppose a de- 
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fense or mobilization law that would call them 
bad citizens and place them in jail. 

But the facts remain after the pacifist argu. 
ment: not yet have we heard that war under all 
circumstances is morally outlawed; in the preserva. 
tion of society—its virtue and peace and justice— 
force, for the upholding of law, is still acceptable, 
This appears true, even if it is also true that an 
individual person acts better when for himself he 
turns the other cheek. 


Any sort of regard for these three major anti- 
war groups in the country permits a citizen to 
find a series of lessons. The totalitarians teach: 
The evils of France and England and all the 
democracies and of what can now be termed the 
Ancien Régime. The evils of capitalism and the 
imperialism that built up the empires. They teach 
us to observe whatever good or excusable features 
there are in the totalitarian states. 


The isolationists teach: self-consciousness about 
the development of war emotions; a recognition 
that throughout history, one’s own war has always 
been something altogether special and uniquely 
justified. They teach us to test the powers and 
weaknesses of our country either to preserve its 
own system or to interfere with Europe; to study 
the differences as well as similarities between the 
Old and the New World; the existence of our 
own proletariat; the danger to our own democ 
racy inherent in waging a war. (This lesson arises 
more directly from considerations which the paci- 
fists emphasize than from those logical to the 
isolationist policy, but then, there is an over- 
lapping all down the line, and much of the back- 
ing for isolationism is pacifistically motivated.) 
They bring out the need to contribute from all 
kinds of our resources to pay for our relative 
peace, and they stress our obligations to refugees. 
If we do not declare war and if no country de- 
clares war on us, we will nonetheless suffer 
from the war. Isolationists teach a critical atti- 
tude toward the traditional national rivalries of 
Europe; they teach us to study the causes of the 
totalitarian régimes and to note changes as they 
come inevitably within them. 


The pacifists teach that we must test the jus 
tice of a war against an objective standard; 
that we must focus on the questions of “lawful 
authority,” “just cause,” “right intention,” “‘right 
way” to fight the war; “due proportion”; and the 
question of “no alternative.” They teach us to 
examine our methods of international action and 
possible alternatives to present ones; to keep from 
reacting to injury out of all bounds; to seek 
alternatives to war—to practice Christianity per- 
sonally and socially, and not to judge the sub- 
jective virtue of those whose opinions and actions 
relating to the war differ from our own. They 
teach us to honor the Christian conscience, and to 
make roam for its action. 
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Unhappily there is no possible geometry of 
morals and statescraft furnishing a mathemat- 
ically certain and clear answer to the country's 
problems of war. Discussion of the war forces 
one to discount the future, and because that is so, 
the accuracy of conclusions is bound to be no more 
certain than the future. At this point, for myself, 
and apparently for a majority of the country, 
I cannot see that those who want war have demon- 
strated the overwhelming probability that the 
war objectors are wrong, nor that this country 
would do more good than the tremendous certain 
evil it would do, if it did go to war. I still think 
America ought to keep out of the wars now raging 
over the world. 


The United States must not take itself out of 
the struggle against totalitarianism, and it is the 
duty of every person to fight as best he can against 
it. The definition of totalitarianism meant here is 
a simple one, and it is not, perhaps (and let us 
pray), thoroughly embodied in any of the actual 
dictator countries. Morally fundamental is the 
deliberate divorce of action from ethics. ‘The 
prime struggle to be carried on is for the incor- 
poration of Christian morality in personal and 
social action, and that struggle must last until 
Judgment Day. There are three things about the 
current dictatorships which it seems to me clearly 
better to die than to accept: They appear delib- 
erately amoral. They accept no standard of value 
outside their own temporal success, their dicta- 
torially conceived raison d'état. Second, they 
involve the imposition by a governing group of 
a total conception embracing, practically speak- 
ing, all phases of human life. Third, the total 
conception is bad in itself, over and above the 
evil of its obligatory and brutally enforced im- 
position. (The hardened social injustice, secret 
police régime, subservient position of labor, lying, 
militarism, racialism, attacks on religion, control 
and corruption of education, completely central 
control, the abandonment of equal law for 
men and a hundred and one other aspects of 
national socialism come to mind.) One must fight 
to death against accepting the totalitarian con- 
ception; one must not accept it, and one must not 
act as though one did accept it, doing the things 
the totalitarian code calls for. To whatever ex- 
tent the Nazis and their allies and satellites 
incorporate this philosophy—and it appears cer- 
tain that they do now to a terrible degree, al- 
though not wholly, to the ultimate degree of 
nihilism—fighting this fight is a long job, and no 
military decision is going to decide it finally. 
When a country is conquered by arms, like Poland 
or Belgium or Holland or France, we can hope 
the struggle will continue to go on there, and it 


is not certain that it won’t go on just as effectively 


as it did in armed battle. The greatest danger is 
not conquest but perversion. 
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But violence and force cannot be used hap- 
hazardly if they are to maintain order. They 
cannot be used safely merely to destroy the opposi- 
tion. The only apology for violence is that it is 
used as a creative instrument of law. Mortimer 
Adler’s article for THe COMMONWEAL on 
June 28 made the point: 


The common good can be endangered by unjust 
aggression from without, as well as by unjust viola- 
tion of the civil law within. In the latter case we 
depend upon the police force to protect the com- 
munity, and ourselves as members of it. But until 
international law—or the civil law of a world com- 
munity—is enforced by a world police force, we 
shall have to depend upon our military forces to 
protect the community from external violence. 


Force ought to be used, as long as it is to be 
used, only in conjunction with law. Law formal- 
izes and crystallizes human relationships (and 
the relation of man to God). A régime of law 
requires the law’s formulation and acceptance, its 
interpretation, and its enforcement. The régime 
of law under which the United States now ope- 
rates in the international sphere does not yet 
appear to me certain enough and strong enough to 
Mee our going to war in Europe or the Far 

ast. 


But America must fulfill its duties in the fight 
against amorality, brutality, tyranny and con- 
quest, and, so far as possible, protect itself. 
“Short of war’ (as the phrase goes and as still 
seems proper to me personally and apparently to 
the majority of the country) there have been 
many suggestions that could be studied and pos- 
sibly worked into a plan of quick action. There 
is involved, of course, a complete reformation of 
the country, which is hardly a quick job to per- 
form, but policy and action taken in that direc- 
tion, however fa they seem from the Battle of 
Britain, are nonetheless real steps on the road to 
the conquest of totalitarianism. And many of the 
steps on the road that are frequently suggested 
can be taken quickly. (This article will be con- 
tinued next week.) 


Lost 
The measure of what we have lost is this: 
That a child will stand 
Before a window and watch the snow 
Fluff softly down on the land; 
Unaware that he is wise 
He stands with his whole life in his eyes. 


We praise the scene with silence or speech, 
But while we look, the hand will reach 
Out for the task, or to close the door. 


So nothing will snow for us, any more. 
Marcrry MawnsrFiz.p. 
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Utews €F ‘Reviews 





BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 








Y RECOMMENDATION of Father Clerissac’s 
book, “The Mystery of The Church,” in last 
week’s column, was acted upon by at least one reader, 
who, however, just as promptly as he acted on on my 
advice to read the book, reported a certain degree of 
disappointment. One reason he gave for this feeling was 
that “the book contained too much Latin.” But in Father 
Clerissac’s masterpiece the Latin passages—which are, 
it is true, quite numerous—are invariably translated or 
lucidly paraphrased, usually in conjunction with the orig- 
inal quotation. All books are a sort of collaboration 
between writers and readers, and Father Clerissac’s work 
has a mighty mission to perform by spreading far and wide 
among thoughtful minds a cenception of the life and work 
of the Church which when grasped and held will do much 
to counteract the disruptive forces which today are spe- 
cially active in seeking to divide Catholics among them- 
selves, and to set them against their Mother, the Church. 


The ever-triumphant march—or, rather, the furious 
rush—forward of the anti-religious four columns of the 
world revolution: of Russian communism, German nazi- 
ism, Italian fascism and Japanese divine-imperialism, 
assisted by the omnipresent hordes of the auxiliary fifth 
column, operating in all the lands and among all the 
peoples so far not completely conquered, threatens the 
Church with perils and privations more drastic and numer- 
ous than all similar assaults of the past. That they will 
eventually fail, so far as their central purpose of destroy- 
ing the Church is concerned, is a conviction in the souls 
of all true Christians. But that conviction, founded and 
buttressed as it is upon the aboslute certainty of faith, 
should not lead us to minimize the extent and degree of 
the loss which the Church has already sustained, and the 
further losses which the continuation of totalitarian power 
and influence, and their extension, are humanly certain 
to entail. All the cultural and mission activities of the 
Church in France, for example, must now suffer the same 
fate that has befallen them in Germany, Austria, Poland, 
Holland, Belgium and elsewhere, in varying degrees of 
severity. And in Italy itself, of particular importance 
because of Italy’s central place in the Church, the home 
of the Holy See, for so many centuries the exclusive birth- 
place of the Pope and of the great majority of the Car- 
dinals and officials of the Curia, the victory of the 
totalitarian powers means a most threatening danger to 
Catholicism throughout the world. For that victory, 
especially for Italy, will be the victory of the extremely 
pagan wing of the Fascist Party, which in the hour of 
destiny attained full control of the country’s fate and 
hurled Italy into the war in spite of the reluctance, even 
the abhorrence, of such a step felt by the great majority 
of the Italian people. But the pagan minority, after all, 
acted with complete logic, and with a conviction in sup- 
port of its action far greater than had been the logic and 
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the conviction of those Italian Catholics who had shut 
their spiritual eyes to the pagan basis of the fascist creed, 
in spite of the many warnings of the Popes, and of such 
fearless Catholic leaders as Don Sturzo. For the Italian 
Catholics, generally speaking, had so eagerly welcomed 
the relaxation of the former anti-Catholic spirit and laws 
of the secular government swept away by Mussolini and 
the restoration of Catholic property and education that 
they gave fascism a support which its basic principles did 
not entitle it to receive from clear-sighted Catholics, 
And if the papan principles now triumphant in Italy 
continue to mould Italian youth for future generations, 
what terrific dangers may menace the Church from within 
its very innermost organization! For fascism, if fully 
accepted, may give the Church legal and outward recogni. 
tion and support, but its spirit is hostile to the authentic 
spirit of the Church. 

If now in addition to all the lands and peoples on the 
continent of Europe which have been conquered by the 
totalitarian allies, Great Britain is also subjugated, Cath 
olic interests will suffer a still further injury the effects 
of which will be felt not only in all the British isles, 


Ireland especially, but throughout the vast regions of the | 


British Commonwealth and the colonies and other de 
pendencies of the British Commonwealth. For surely by 
now it should be apparent even to the most indifferent 
onlooker in our country that the totalitarian powers are 
linked together not only in a revolutionary assault upon 
the economic and political institutions of the rest of the 
world, but also, and more vitally, are concentrated in 
attacking the power of religion regarded as a power dis 
tinct from that of the state. The totalitarian powers 
simply cannot dream of tolerating the organized existence 
of a power not readily and directly controllable by them- 
selves. In Germany, as in Italy, they still outwardly 
profess a certain respect for what they term the purely 
religious functions of the Church—indeed, they pose as 
the protectors of that purely religious function—but they 
thoroughly suppress or destroy all the channels of the 
communication of religion to civic, literary, economic 
spheres. They may, and indeed perhaps they will, help 
the Church to develop Saints and Martyrs, but the 
Church as the mother and teacher of civilization and cul- 
ture is being fought by them with the utmost violence. 


Hence when I read or hear the many drastic (usually 
quite true and deserved) condemnations of the anti- 
Catholic sins and crimes of France and England, espe- 
cially England’s harsh persecution of the Church in 
Ireland, on the part of those who look backward only 
in their view of the case, and the blindness of such critics 
to the danger to the Church not in the past but right 
now, and growing greater each day as paganized Ger- 
many leads the march of the totalitarian powers against 
the hated British Empire, I again recommend the reading 
of “The Mystery of The Church.” For the great task of 
Catholics now is to rally to the Church as the day of uni- 
versal persecution dawns, as dawn it surely will if the 
totalitarians achieve their complete victory. That victory 
will not last; no; but it well may endure for a century, 
or several centuries. 
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C ° ° will be forgiven for assuming, on his part, an erroneous 
ommunications idea of the purpose of such cathedrals, considering that it 

seemed to be implicit in the words he used. This diver- 

DESIGN THIS DAY gent conception of the meaning of words may also explain 


New York, N. Y. 

O the Editors: I trust you will allow me space for 

mild rebuttal to Mr. Barry Byrne’s criticism of my 
book, “Design This Day.” I am convinced that authors, 
artists and actors should always talk back to their critics, 
who apparently are the only uncriticized class in the 
country. The prospect of being held to account for their 
statements may induce a more conscientious and careful 
discharge of the critics’ responsibilities. 

No one can have any quarrel with critical opinions and 
Mr. Byrne’s opinions are in fact generous enough, but 
statements of fact are something else again and in this 
respect the critic has at least as great a responsibility as 
the author. There is, for instance, an error in the very 
caption of Mr. Byrne’s criticism, since my book was 
published by Harcourt, Brace and not by Dodd Mead. 

Furthermore, my appreciation of the peculiarly fem- 
inine and emotional character of the major Gothic cathe- 
drals is not derived from Henry Adams but from a first 
hand comparison of churches such as Chartres and Amiens 
with the more masculine structures dedicated to mascu- 
line saints and built before the cult of Our Lady swept 
over France—such as St. Steven at Caen, St. Martin de 
Boscherville and the older parts of Mont St. Michel. 


I did not discuss the admirable work of R. Buckminster 
Fuller in “developing the rear-engine, streamlined auto- 
mobile’—or the equally fine work of William B. Stout, 
for that matter—because their work and mine in this 
connection has been part of a general trend. I had de- 
signed rear-end-engined and streamlined cars before 
either Mr. Fuller or Mr. Stout built their models and 
so had any number of people working in this field. 


I am not in the least confused about Louis Sullivan’s 
bank at Owatonna. I have visited and examined this 
building and was shocked, as stated, by the complete 
lack of relationship between its nervous and over-elab- 
orate interior and the very fine and simple treatment of 
its exterior masses. Mr. Sullivan, like certain other 
American leaders in the modern movement, was distressed 
by the lack of authentic modern ornament and endeavored 
to invent such ornament out of his own imaginative re- 
sources. The result in the Owatonna Bank is a riot of 
irrelevant detail and the most perfect stalactite forms 
imaginable. Any time Mr. Byrne will meet me in 
Owatonna I will take him by the hand and show them 
to him. WALTER TEAGUE. 


New York, N. Y. 

O the Editors: I am very glad to have Mr. Teague’s 
letter about my review of his book. As the mistake 

in the publisher’s name was not mine, I am, at your re- 
quest, including your apclogy for that error in this letter. 
When Mr. Teague wrote of medieval cathedrals as 
“Throne Rooms of Our Lady,” I regret that I failed to 
understand him to mean “the feminine and emotional 
character of the major Gothic cathedrals.” Perhaps I 





our disagreement about “stalactites” in Mr. Sullivan’s 
bank. A stalactite to Mr. Teague is probably not one to 
me at all. My statement was based on my interpretation 
of the word and it still stands as I made it. 

As Mr. Teague stresses it, 1 am quite willing to admit 
the esthetic inequality in Mr. Sullivan’s design. How- 
ever, we would indeed be fortunate if a few architects of 
his profound talent (plus his inequality) were with us 
today. We might then have more that is architecturally 
vital to contrast to the uniform sterility of 4 la mode 
modernism, with which, judging by his book, Mr. Teague 
is somewhat disenchanted. Barry Byrne. 


THE HIGHER LEARNING: 1940 
Williamsport, Penna. 

O the Editors: Is Dr. Hutchins, in his entertaining 

scolding, ““The Higher Learning: 1940,” taking a 
conscious or unconscious pot shot at his colleague and 
former aid, Mortimer Adler, when he says: “We have 
nothing to offer as a substitute for a sound curricu- 
lum except talk of personality, ‘character,’ end great 
teachers [italics mine], the slogans of educational futili- 
tarianism”’? 

Surely no one has been so popularly articulate as Dr. 
Adler about the value of great books as great teachers. 
And it seems to be his contention that the sound curricu- 
lum for which Dr. Hutchins will have no substitute is 
found precisely in these great works. The similarity be- 
tween the educational philosophies of the two men has 
been stressed many times. Is this schism? Whose the in- 
consistency? Is Dr. Hutchins the authority? And will 
Dr. Adler submit with docility? Don H. Dickinson. 


THE WAR 

Alexandria, Va. 
O the Editors: I have been hoping during these ter- 
rible times when material force seems to be destroy- 
ing a large part of the world that our bishops would 
follow the Holy Father’s lead and make an appeal for a 
nation-wide day of prayer, or better still a Triduum, beg- 
ging Christ the King that brute force may not triumph, 
and that He lead us to an era of peace through justice. 
Saint Thomas writes somewhere to arm to the teeth 
and then to fall on your knees. Our secular authorities 
are seeing that we do the first and I wish that our spiritual 
leaders would call on us as a body to do the second and 
show publicly that we believe in the efficacy of prayer 

as well as armaments in national defense. 
Et._en Coo.ipce Burke. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
O the Editors: Sorry, Mr. Cort (May 17), but a 
woman must have the last word and you can’t keep 
a McCarthy down. Long ago; a beloved godmother put 
the matter succinctly: “Sure, Ruthy child, you just don’t 
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understand! The Democrats is for the poor and the 
Republicans is all rich folks!’’ And that was that. 

Several years ago, Governor Lehman, loyal supporter 
of the New Deal, vetoed a bill extending school bus ser- 
vice to parochial school pupils. (Personally I think this 
action, though regrettable, was not prompted by sinister 
motives.) At once a large proportion of the Catholic 
voters turned on him and supported his rivals in two 
campaigns. Nobody explained to them that they were 
flying in the face of God by deserting the adherents of the 
New Deal and endorsing those wicked Republicans. In- 
deed, any sermonizing that I heard on the subject took 
the opposite tack! This incident may prove Mr. Cort’s 
contention that Americans vote “against” rather than 
“for”; it also proves that New Dealism and Catholicism 
are far from being one and inseparable in the Catholic 
mind ; and if such be treason, why didn’t somebody say so 
then? Ironically, Lehman’s opponent on one of these 
occasions was that same Dewey whose election Mr. Cort 
would now consider a “major tragedy.” Though even 
then he was being mentioned as a Presidential possibility, 
Catholic voters did not hesitate to use his candidacy as a 
convenient stick to beat an offender. Having outlived his 
usefulness in this respect, he is now, according to Mr. Cort, 
to be treated as a bugaboo. All of which seems hardly fair. 

Notwithstanding the serious charges leveled by Mr. 
Cort against the Republican record, I find I have fared 
no better under Democratic rule and particularly under 
seven years of the New Deal. Being personally unac- 
quainted with any Okies and Arkies, I cannot speak for 
them, but I know that my rather numerous New York 
acquaintances, as well as various McCarthys scattered 
through these United States have likewise fared no better. 

I grant that much about the New Deal theory is ad- 
mirable. I admit that a certain amount of supervision of 
wages, stock market trading, etc., is a good thing. Assur- 
edly, “enlightened selfishness” can be a calamity. But so 
can drunkenness, and yet Prohibition, another “experiment 
noble in purpose,’’ flopped. 

I think the court-packing incident was slightly dis- 
honorable. I think the Administration’s labor policy has 
permitted the pendulum to swing so violently as to defeat 
its own purpose. The old ideals of working a little harder 
than necessary, of loyalty to an employer, are outmoded ; 
the new trend is to look upon ambition as synonymous 
with greed and the employer as the natural enemy, and 
this applies to more than union labor. I think appointing 
an ex-Ku Kluxer to the Supreme Court was an insult. 
The gentleman’s latter-day conversion to liberalism does 
not impress me, nor does the argument that he had to join 
the Kluxers to get anywere in the South. The “robber 
baron” who has risen to power through chicanery and 
crookedness, claiming he had no alternative, and in his old 
age goes philanthropist, is rightfully denounced as a hypo- 
crite. Just where is the difference? 

Everyone has a right to his own opinion; why drag in 
the “Gott mit uns” motif? I still feel that one can be 
a follower of Our Lord without seeing eye to eye with the 
New Dealers. But perhaps, after all these years, little 
Ruthy still doesn’t understand! 

RutH McCartny. 
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The Plays of the Year 

T WOULD BE useless to assert that the dramatic 

season just closed has been one of any particular dis- 
tinction. The fact that “The Time of Your Life” should 
have received both the Critics’ Circle and the Pulitzer 
prizes is in itself a comment on the quality of the plays, 
I myself voted in the Critics’ Circle to give the Saroyan 
comedy the award, but I did so with the full knowledge 
that, delightfully human as many of its characters were 
and fresh as was its viewpoint, it is far from the great 
American play. Perhaps Mr. Saroyan himself will con- 
sider this statement heresy, but I fear Mr. Saroyan will 
find himself in a minority of one. When Mr. Saroyan 
has learned that form is necessary and has submitted his 
talent to rigid self-criticism, he may produce a really dis- 
tinguished work. His third play, “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,” despite its delightful first act, proved that he is 
yet at sea in matters of form and that he still seems unable 
to distinguish between racy dialogue and fustian. There is 
abundance of both in all his plays. At present there is too 
much ego in William Saroyan’s cosmos, which is a pity 
in view of his very real talent. 

I should give second place to Paul Osborn’s “(Mornings 
at Seven,” a very human play which failed because the 
public evidently doesn’t want to see drama in which 
three score and ten is the average age of the characters, 
and in which the ingenue is thirty-nine. Then there was, 
and is, the dramatization by Howard Lindsay and Russell 
Crouse of Clarence Day’s stories of his father, “Life 
With Father.” Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Crouse have done 
a masterly job of it, and have brought back a public to 
the theatre which had long given up going to it. The 
Kaufman-Hart essay into the exposure of Mr. Alexander 
Woollcott is also still running and amusing those who 
like comedy of insult. In it, of course, the play is not 
the thing, but the wisecracks. R. E. Sherwood’s “There 
Shall Be No Night” is a passionately sincere, and in places 
beautifully written, drama of the nazi menace to the 
world. It is not structurally a good play and it has its 
longueurs, but its driving passion makes it a moving docu- 
ment. The James Thurber-Elliot Nugent “The Male 
Animal” is an amusing comedy of a fresh-water college; 
it might have been more than amusing—satiric—if the 
authors had only been brave enough. Gustav Eckstein’s 
“Christmas Eve” was another sincere play which deserved 
a better fate, but its subject—child-birth—was evidently 
antipathetic to the average theatre-goer. “The Fifth 
Column” by Ernest Hemingway proved a distinct dis- 
appointment, and was redeemed only by one or two scenes 
of illuminating dialogue. Maxwell Anderson’s “Key 
Largo” was another disappointment, despite the admirable 
opening scene. In it Mr. Anderson again didn’t seem 


to know just where he was going. The best play from 
across the ocean was “Ladies in Retirement,” a psycho 
logical horror drama by Edward Percy and Reginald 
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Denham. It was another proof that English playwrights 
know how to do that sort of thing very well indeed. 
Paul Vincent Carroll’s “Kindred,” for which much was 
hoped, failed because of the confusion of the thought and 
writing, even though it again showed Mr. Carroll’s power 
of phrase. Let us hope that next season will prove a more 
exciting one in the theatre. GRENVILLE VERNON. 


Storm Before Flood 

6 HE MORTAL STORM” is a sad picture, dis- 

tressing because we are now in the full sweep 
of the deluge that followed the first clouds of these early 
Hitler scenes. And the bright, though distant, future 
which the film promises has not yet even shown its first 
olive branch. Frank Borzage’s direction of the capable 
screen play, made with few changes from Phyllis Bot- 
tome’s novel, gives us with restraint and little hysteria 
the depressing facts about a German community. Al- 
though the cast is good, the theme of “The Mortal 
Sturm” is more important than its players. The stirring 
tragedy, interspersed with anti-nazi propaganda, gains 
its strong impact through contrast. In the opening 1933 
scenes, in which the principal characters represent what 
we love and respect in Germans, the father, wise through 
his scientific research, celebrates his birthday with his 
wife, children and friends—a warm, hospitable, whole- 
some, united family glowing with gracious living. But 
two of the sons join the enthusiastic rush that puts Hitler 
in power. Swift is the change. Jews are persecuted. 
Books are burned. The individual becomes a meaningless 
cog. Friend James Stewart’s sad eyes see the end of 
happiness and friendship as he rebels against nazi cruelty. 
Daughter Margaret Sullavan’s high thin voice is partic- 
ularly effective as she protests the injustice done to her 
partly non-Aryan father and companions. In one grim 
scene, the mother (Irene Rich) visits the suddenly aged 
father (Frank Morgan, minus his humorous eccentricities ) 
in a concentration camp. “We must not hate; the real 
Germany will rise again.” But the forces of evil grow 
stronger. It is difficult to believe Maria Ouspenskaya 
when she bids Godspeed to her fleeing son prior to the 
beautiful and thrilling ski scenes: “You will come back— 
because this soil belongs to you.” At the end we wonder 
how long before these men, who escape and survive, can 
return to their own, their native land. ‘How soon will 
man find wisdom in his heart?” 

For those who go to the cinema for entertainment, 
Universal offers two little pictures in which fun is the 
dominant note. “J Can’t Give You Anything But Love, 
Baby” continues this company’s program for reviving old 
popular songs in the titles of their B pictures. “It’s de 
t'eme song,” says Broderick Crawford, a sweet-sour pug 
whose mama wants him to advance from being Public 
Enemy No. 3 and become No. 1. But Sonny prefers 
writing lyrics about “carrying a torch for de sweetheart 
of Public School 59” rather than gangstering, so he forces 
composer Johnny Downs to write the music while he 
rimes Sadie with lady. Some of the picture’s satire on 
£angsters, songsters and advertisers whips up to a high 
humor; most of it is too silly. But Crawford, Downs 
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and Jessie Ralph get some hearty laughs. . . . “Private 
Affairs’ doesn’t do quite so well, It moves too slowly and 
the playful romance between Nancy Kelly and Robert 
Cummings gets downright dull. The film’s best and 
funniest moments are carried on by Roland Young, a 
brokers’ “boy” on Wall Street, and Hugh Herbert, a 
Scotch taxi driver, who made the mistake of lending 
Mr. Young money and has to tag him throughout the 
picture. Since Albert S. Rogell directed both films, it is 
unfortunate that he couldn’t have speeded up the second. 
“Private Affairs” has the cast and lines to make a hilari- 
ous comedy. As it stands, it isn’t. 
PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 


Books of the Week 


Sinclair’s Apocalypse 


W orld’s End. Upton Sinclair. Viking. $3.00. 
es ORLD’S END” is a book that will receive 
widespread attention first of all for its hammering 
at social problems, particularly that of war with its wide- 
spread economic and cultural causes so contradictory and 
complicated that human intelligence seems incapable of 
dealing with it. Upton Sinclair’s novel is motivated by 
a quite admirable indignation against social injustice, strik- 
ingly similar both in the new and the old world. In fact, 
the artistic quality of the work consists in the irony of its 
contrasts. On the one hand, we have the great Zaharoff 
and the American extrovert go-getter, Ronnie Budd, who 
live on an amoral plane, intriguing and bribing to sell the 
instruments of death. On the other hand, we have the 
details of the poignant tragedies of men laying down their 
lives for their countries, leaving broken hearts and memo- 
ries of unfulfilled genius. On the one hand, we have the 
rich, cultivated pleasure-seekers, or puritanical builders 
of fortunes. On the other, the starving and crushed, the 
communists and anarchists. 

What is to be made of it all? Upton Sinclair gives no 
solution. The book, in spite of its important social com- 
mentary, ends in a defeatist cynicism. The young hero, 
who has German, English and French friends brought 
together by a common love of beauty and art, just gives 
up. “Tomorrow night I leave for the Cote d’Azur, and 
lie on the sand and get sunburned and watch the world 
come to an end.” It is a pity that the author cannot see 
further because he avoids sentimentality, and tries nobly 
to escape the limitations of his milieu and get a rounded 
view of what is really part of our contemporary scene. 
As one would expect, the author smells oil throughout the 
international scene and he cannot find any virtues in capi- 
talism. But he is not as doctrinaire as he once was. His 
critical power causes him to look rather objectively in 
other directions too. 

Upton Sinclair, brilliant as he is in the merciless criti- 
cism of the cultural outlook of wealthy American busi- 
ness families and the type of education they support, 
cannot escape the confused and brittle pragmatism of his 
age. His sympathies are all for artists ; somehow they are 
near integrity. But he follows the Puritan tradition in 
departmentalizing sex and applying a “progressive” lack 
of sanctions to it. He is badly mixed up, because he admires 
so many qualities and virtues which can only exist, can 
only have meaning, by adherence to a fixed, universal law. 
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The canvas of his work is large. He creates suspense 
over the central problem of the work, whether anythi 
can be done about the awful mess. But the movement js 
considerably slackened in the latter part of the book by 
taking the emphasis away from the hero and placing it 
on the historical narrative. But it is brilliantly written, 
What it completely lacks is any understanding of ulti. 
mate truth. WILLIAM J. GRACE, 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The Negro in Congress—1870-1901. Samuel Denny 
Smith. University of North Carolina Press. $2.50. 


A COLLEGE professor in the deep South has taken 
pains to establish the well-known thesis that Negroes 
are not able to govern themselves or anybody else, by a 
none too complete analysis of Reconstruction politics and 
black politicians. But the professor neglected to compare 
the Negroes in Congress with the white folk who grace 
the halls today, and he does not give us an opportunity to 
compare them with New York’s Tweed Ring statesmen, 
all of whom were white and extremely efficient in keeping 
the right hand from knowing what the left was doing, 
GEORGE STREATOR. 


Power in Transition. Ernst L. Abrams. Scribner's. $3.00, 


MADLY racing march of events has turned a dif- 

ferent light on many things and one of these is 
power and surplus electric power in particular. Mr, 
Abrams has as one of his chief complaints the fact that 
the public activity in the hydroelectric power field and 
particularly that sponsored directly or indirectly by the 
New Deal, has produced enormous surplus capacity for 
electric power output, for which there was no conceivable 
use in the foreseeable future. Time and a short period of it 
has changed the outlook completely and although unfor- 
seen, the rearmament program in the long run will prob- 
ably go far toward taking up the slack. 


Mr. Abrams has produced an excellent survey of the 
various public power projects throughout the United 
States. It is a study that ought to warm the heart of any 
engineer or statistician. It is studded with kilowatts, 
dollars and acre-feet, yet complete and satisfying to any- 
one who likes detail. 

Since the survey is a critical one and since it is all too 
apparent that the author and the present administration 
do not see eye to eye on the problem as a whole, it may 
be permissible to point out several items overlooked or 
certainly not included. At only one point is there men- 
tion of socially desirable objectives and then very briefly. 
It is entirely a business man’s view and every project is 
examined from two angles and two angles only. First, is 
the project an engineering possibility and second, is the 
project economically feasible? Again there is no mention 
of the abuses of the holding companies in the electric 
power field. 


There are three different though connected types of 
federal activity examined: the direct establishment of 
power projects; the financing, through loans and grants, 
of state and local public power systems; and finally, the 
financing of rural cooperative associations for the con- 
struction of distribution channels to carry central station 
electricity to unserved rural areas, It is doubtful whether 
many will agree with the author’s view that the threat of 
socialization in the power field will also be extended to 
the heavy industries. 

MAURICE I. HART. 
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ABC of Cooperatives. Gerald Richardson. Longmans. 


2.00. 

; HE AUTHOR of this able cooperative primer is a 

young Missouri social worker whose quest for a 
more constructive approach to the work in his field has 
finally landed him in Newfoundland. Contact with the 
Antigonish movement got him started and after he had 
learned the technique he was appointed director of co- 
operatives by the government of Newfoundland, where 
he has served for severai industrious years. One of the 
chapters in his book gives ample evidence of the progress 
the people have made under his direction. Mr. Richard- 
son’s background, his first-hand experience and under- 
standing, well fit him, for writing such a book. 

As primers go this one is quite absorbing. It is simple, 
rather didactic in style, and at times somewhat dry for 
the average reader. This is particularly true of the open- 
ing chapters of introduction and summaries of cooperative 
achievements in various lands. Statistics are always dif- 
ficult to present in readable fashion, and when the co- 
operative achievements of Great Britain, for instance, are 
summarized in seven short pages, it is difficult for the 
reader to conceive of them in human terms. Anyone who 
thinks consumer cooperation is a small-time technique 
for remote rural areas should glance at some of these 
figures. For the early pages are crammed with informa- 
tion. The appendices, too, are replete with the specific 
facts a cooperative organizer needs to know. 

It is when Mr. Richardson turns to the problem of 
how to get started doing things cooperatively that the pace 
of the book picks up. For he tells in his unassuming style 
just how to start a credit union, a buying club, a co- 
operative store, etc. And he does so in such a way that 
the reader finds himself saying, “What are we waiting 
for?” As he presents the problem, starting a credit union 
is an adventure, a beginning of personal and group action 
whose end none of the neighbors can foresee, a construc- 
tive enterprise whose possibilities seem limitless. No so- 
cially minded person could fail to be convinced. 

At the end of two early chapters Mr. Richardson briefly 
summarizes the chief discoveries of cooperators in Scan- 
dinavia and in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. Some of 
the things about the latter should have been printed in 
36-point type, for he says of the Nova Scotia- Newfound- 
land program: “It has demonstrated that the small study 
group is the most effective instrument of adult education 
known . . . that the people themselves are the only ones 
who can permanently better their own condition. . . . 
It has, finally, shown that cooperation is never an end 
itself but is rather a means to an end: the improvement 
of economic and social conditions so that the creative ener- 
gies of the people may be released, so that they may live 
happier and fuller lives.” EDWARD SKILLIN, JR. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


4 New England Sampler. Eleanor Early. Waverly, 
$2.50. 
ISS EARLY has set out to tell us as many odd 
things about New England history as she can find, 
and all of it in that spirit of gentle debunking which 
arises naturally out of the liberal creed. It is based on 
supposition that anything that happened years ago is 
tather silly. So she draws a picture of the witchcraft 
trials calculated to reassure us as to our own high state 
of civilization—it couldn’t happen here and now. If you 
can overlook that tone, an amusing book. H. L. B. 
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25% CASH DISCOUNT SALE 


Our Great Summer Sale needs no further introductions. 
Eagerly awaited by Thousands of Booklovers, Libraries, Col- 
lectors, all over the Country, it offers unsurpassed Oppor- 
tunities for wise Book-buyers. 
Our Entire Huge and Choice Stock of Old, Rare, Second- 
hand Books, Bindings, Sets, First Editions, Americana, count- 
less other Subjects, is comprised in this Great Sale at 25% 
OFF OUR ALREADY REASONABLY MARKED PRICES ON 
CASH PURCHASES. 
BE SURE TO VISIT OUR SHOP. DO NOT MISS THIS 
OPPORTUNITY. Catalogs Free. 

Fine Large Classical Library just received. 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


66 Fifth Avenue, at 12th Street, New York 
Summer Hours 9-6 p.m.; Saturday until 1 p.m. 









COLLEGES—WOMEN 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


BS. Degrees. Special course, Music, Peda- 
, Journalism, Household Arts, Dramatics, atm H 
Medical. Athletics. 


Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Paris, France Rome, Italy 
Address Secretary 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 


Address Rev. Mother 


























COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT | 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Regional and State Accreditment 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


Nimety-six acres bordering Twelve miles from Grand Central 
Hudson River New York City 


















NAZARETH COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER 
Rochester, N. Y. 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Donen BA BL aot! Se 
(In Science), B.S, in Music, 
in Seeretarial Science, Speech, Art. 
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COLLEGES—WOMEN 


coat ———— 
ROSEMONT COLLEGE) 


ROSEMONT, PA. 


Oatholic for the Education of Women conducted 
ay yh Sd the Bote of tho Mee Gna Jone, 
Incorporated ander the laws of the State of Pennsylvania with 
power to confer Degrees im Arts and Science. 

Fer resident and non-resident students. Situated eleven miles 
from Philadelphia on the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
















Junior Year Abroad 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Degrees: B.A., B.Music, B.S. in Home Economics 


Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, Law and 
Social Service. ‘Teacher Education. 


Fourteen Major Departments Honors Courses 


Accredited by The Association of American Universities 
Holds national membership in 
The American Association of University Women 


i Women from 11 fereign countries and 37 American States. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education ef Women 


Beautifully located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


inserpeneted under the Laws of the District of Columbia and 
empowered Act of Congress to confer degrees. 


Conducted by the 
SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME OF NAMUR 


For particulars, address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 














COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL 
CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


prepared aduate, medical, and law schools, for 
Sion enol teaching, "and secretarial service. Gymnasium, 














COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
satriagns, MARTA 
Women." Oondected. by Sisters “of Noe Dame. 
Information AGérese the Registrar. 
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AX ROMANA, the international Catholic students’ 
federation whose general meetings in Washington 
and New York last fall took place under the shadow of 
the outbreak of war, is doing its bit to alleviate the suffer. 
ings of wartime. It is indeed working among the young 
people of many lands to establish mutual understanding 
and good will. These students are preparing for the peace, 
According to the London Tablet, the Hungarian Pax 
Romana is operating a hostel for student refugees from 
Poland. It has also formed a committee that is assisting 
Polish students to continue their studies at the University 
of Budapest. The Hungarian group has even taken on 
the task of making contact with Polish student soldiers 
now in concentration camps, providing them with books 
and supporting priests to minister to them. 

In Rumania Pax Romana has been caring for 200 
Polish student refugees. It has also sent 86 Polish stu- 
dents to the University of Fribourg, Switzerland, and 
helps them settlei n that country. Up until the time 
Russia absorbed the country, Pax Romana in Lithuania 
had been of immense help to Polish soldiers who had been 
interned there upon crossing the frontier. In addition 
to supplying them with food and books the Lithuanian 
committee had been getting in touch with the prisoners’ 
families. 

Apparently Pax Romana is still functioning in Ger- 
many, for there are reports of their assistance to Polish 
prisoners in 14 different concentration camps, and to 
French prisoners too. “Replies have been received from 
every camp acknowledging receipts of clothes, food and 
books.” One aspect of the work had to do with sending 
French books to French prisoners of war by means of 
German chaplains. 

In France Pax Romana had drawn up a list of French 
students who were prisonersi n Germany and of Ger- 
man students who were prisonersi n France. For the 
latter the late Cardinal Verdier had a special collection 
taken up throughout the Archdiocese of Paris. The 
women’s section of the French Pax Romana undertook to 
work among women interned or imprisoned in France. 


In England Pax Romana gives assistance to German 
students held in prison camps. It has developed a regular 
system of correspondence with the international secretariat 
at Fribourg on the relations between British and German 
students. The British Pax Romana has also been helping 
the Polish refugees within its borders with cash and 
clothing. 














CONTRIBUTORS 


Rev. Owen B. McGUIRE is resident at St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Elmira, 8 

Rev. Charles A. HART is Secretary of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. 

Margery MANSFIELD is a Massachusetts poet. 

William J. GRACE teaches English at Fordham University. 

George STREATOR writes for current periodicals and has been 
a labor organizer. 


Maurice I. HART teaches government and business economics at 
Fordham Cniversity. 
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